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PREFACE 


aN 


This report is an abstraction of naan larger 
research study which analyzed in considerable detail the 
Region's social, economic and physical resources, its 
trends and problems. The present volume contains the 
basic analysis, omitting only the background statistical 
details. It also includes in full the chapter concerning 


regional goals, needs and priorities, 


A limited number of research documents will 


be available for detailed study. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/31/61115463945 


Regional Development Branch, 


880 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario 


Bas 
ONTARIO 


DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY AND ECONOMICS 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 


TORONTO 


May 27, 1970 


Mr. H.I. Macdonald, 
Deputy Treasurer of Ontario 
and Deputy Minister of Economics, 
Chairman, Interdepartmental Advisory 
Committee on Regional Development, 
Seventh Floor, Frost Building, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Macdonald: 


I am pleased to submit to the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Regional Development the accompanying Report, Design for Development: 
Niagara (South Ontario) Region. For this Region, the Report contains 
the analysis phase of our Approach to Plan. The second phase, which 
will be concerned with policy recommendations, will be completed 
later in the year. 


Research on this Report has benefited substantially from 
information and recommendations from the South Ontario Economic 
Development Council and the Niagara Regional Advisory Board. 
Valuable assistance also has been forthcoming from other sources, 
especially provincial departments and agencies and, in particular, 
the Haldimand-Norfolk Study Group associated with the Department of 
Municipal Affairs. 


The findings of the study are respectfully submitted for 
your consideration. 


LY sincerel 
‘bes Se Toma 
perce 


Regional Development Branch, 
Department of Treasury and Economics 


Encl. 


It should be noted that many of the problems discussed in this 
Study were first identified by various other government depart->__.——— 
ments, and in many cases policies and programs intended to 


alleviate them have been initiated. 


FOREWORD 


This Report is the first of a series to be prepared by 
the Regional Development Branch for Southwestern Ontario. It is 
concerned with analysis of the Niagara (South Ontario) Development 
Region's social, economic and physical resources, trends and problems. 
—— 

i = succeeding Phase II report will recommend planning solutions and 
development policy for meeting the needs which have been identified. 
Similar studies will be carried out for the other development regions 


in Southwestern Ontario - Midwestern Ontario, Lake Erie and St. Clair 


SASWwelluaSsmTOGEENomnes ClO Ehemb rOvincer 


Because of the impact of industrial development in the 
Nanticoke area, a special study of Haldimand and Norfolk counties 
is being prepared by the Department of Municipal Affairs. In order 
to ensure complete coordination between the two studies, the geo- 
graphic coverage of this Report has been extended to include Norfolk 
County. Since Norfolk is a component of the Lake Erie Development 
Region, it will also be included in a study of the latter region, 


to follow. 


This study required the cooperation and assistance of a 
great number of organizations and individuals. Particular thanks 
are due to: the South Ontario Economic Development Council, the 
Niagara Region Advisory Board, the Haldimand-Norfolk Study Group, 
the Niagara Escarpment Study Group, members of the business community, 
Industrial Commissioners, Planning Boards, Town Clerks, Canada 
Manpower Centre personnel, members of the academic community and 


various government departments. Special thanks are due to the 


OnEanvorstatisticaly Centre. 
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SUMMARY 


Three major trends are evident in the Niagara Region. 
First, the Region is, and will continue to be an area of growth; 
second, activity is currently concentrated along a northern arc; 
and third, there is a strong probability of a future development 


along the Lake Erie shoreline. 


Growth Patterns The Niagara Region with a population 
of nearly one million people, is one of the fastest growing regions 
in the Province, as it has been for over a century. This sustained 
growth can be attributed in large part to three general factors: 
the Region's favourable location in the large Central Ontario 
market area, its proximity to the United States, and the presence 
of a combination of unique natural resources including tender 
frudgtesoi ls —tourist attractions such as Niagara: Falls,’ and 
structural materials, some of which have continued to be marketable 
during the past one hundred years. These factors will continue 


to affect activity in the Region during the foreseeable future. 


Growth Concentrations Development in Niagara has been 
concentrated in a narrow arc of land stretching from about Brant- 
ford in the northwest, to St. Catharines and Niagara Falls in the 


southeast. 


Within this are are the six major regional urban centres 
of Brantford, Burlington, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines 
and Welland, which together comprise 65 per cent of the regional 
population and account for a large proportion of the Region's 


secondary and tertiary economic activity. 


A similar pattern of concentration exists with respect 
to the distribution of education, health, and cultural facilities 
such as libraries and museums. These facilities, therefore, tend 
to be relatively inaccessible to persons living in the southern 


and central portions of the Region. 


The rural portions of this arc contain the spécialized 
fruit growing zone as well as many of the Region's workable non- 


metallic mineral deposits. 


While concentration within this area has produced many 
economies of scale, it has, at the same time, created diseconomies 


which have lead to many of the Region's problems. 


Benefits derived from the concentration of activities 
include the high income levels enjoyed by the residents of the 
area, as well as the generally high calibre of its education, 


health andweuwLEeuraleeraciiamtiresr 


Diseconomies, however, are to be found in the process 


of "rurbanization" which has already eroded much of the productive 


acreage of the fruit growing zone, the defacement of the Niagara 
Escarpment through the extraction of mineral deposits, and the 


general pollution of the area's water bodies. 


Southern Extension of Regional Development The activities 
of Stelco and Texaco at Nanticoke and of Dofasco near Port Burwell 
are indications of the demand for industrial land in the southern 
portion of the Region, along the Lake Erie shoreline. When the 
shoreline is analysed in the context of its location within the 
emerging Great Lakes Megalopolis, it becomes apparent that whether 
or not these particular developments do occur in the future, pressures 
for industrial development in this portion of the Region will come 
to equal those which have been felt in the northern portion of the 


Region. 
Problem Identification 


Five general categories of regional problems have been 
identified: problems associated with the economic base, transport- 
ation problems, land use problems, environmental problems and 


social problems. 
A. Economic Base 


The four most important sectors of the economy are: 


manufacturing, agriculture, mining and tourism. 


Manufacturing 


Te There is a high proportion of slow growth 
industries in the Region, particularly in 


Brant, Lincoln and Welland counties. 


oe The economic base of Haldimand and Norfolk 


counties lacks diversity. 


Si At the time of the Survey of Manufacturers, 
there was a reported shortage of labour 


throughout the Region. 


4. The presence of several high-wage requirement 
industries such as farm machinery manufacturers, 
particularly in Brant and Lincoln counties, has 
created labour-recruitment problems for many 
other industries. This is especirally true of 
medium-size establishments which are prepared 
to pay a moderate wage for semi-skilled and 
skilled labour, and industries whose operations 


require low-wage, unskilled labour. 


De The loss of power-rate (electric) advantages, 
increasing transport costs and rising labour 
costs are causing a spatial shift in industrial 


location away from the eastern portions of the 


Region. Many of the firms interviewed in 
Lincoln and Welland counties indicated that 
their original reasons for locating there 


no longer obtain. 


6. While in general there is a reasonable amount 
of land available for industrial expansion, 
some areas are at present experiencing a 


shortage of serviced land. 


Agriculture 


Ly The fruit growing industry is faced with a 
number of problems which together constitute 
a serious) threat to its continued existence. 
Principal among the problems are a) fruit 
growing costs are rising faster than product 
prices, and b) potential profits from sub- 
dividing are often higher than those which 
can be derived from working the land. The 
combination of these factors is resulting 
in a yearly reduction in the amount of land 


remaining in fruit growing. 


2 The future of the tobacco industry is 


uncertain. 


3}; Land with high agricultural capability in 
Haldimand County is not being used to its 


full potential. 


Mining 


ite In some areas the Region's mineral and 
natural gas reserves are being depleted 
rapidly. Alternative sources of employ- 
ment and income will have to be found 
for workers engaged in the extraction of 


these resources. 


Tourism and Services 


Ye There is a lack of coordinated development 
of public and private services and facili- 


telese 


2 There is a serious problem of road congestion 


at Niagara Falls. 


a Areas having prime recreational potential 
have been generally under-utilized. These 
areas are to be found throughout the Region 
and include the Niagara Escarpment, the 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario shorelines and 


the Grand River Valley. 


. Transportation 


aI, There is general congestion along the 
Queen Elizabeth Way which has reduced 
resiongl road accessibility. Critical 
pressure points are located at or near 
Hamilton, St. Catharines and Niagara 


Halilis', 


Le Existing road, rail and harbour facilities 


serving the Nanticoke area are inadequate. 


5h Accessibility to areas of high recreational 
use and potential, including the Escarpment 
and the shoreline of Lake Erie is inadequate 


to meet future demands. 


ue The Welland Canal is reaching a level of 
high user congestion. Inadequate road 
crossings of the Canal have created road 


traffic congestion at some places. 


ye Facilities at and accessibility to Hamilton 


Harbour are inadequate. 
C. Land Use 


It. Pressures of urbanization around the 


Region's cities are resulting in the 
deterioration of the rural landscape. 
Areas of particular concern are the 
Hamilton-Burlington-St. Catharines 
Corridor and the St. Catharines-Niagara 


Falls-Port Colborne triangle. 


The use of land adjacent to the Welland 
Canal has been uncoordinated and has 
Kesulted 1m eheecreatlonsOL  eanmun= 


sightly development corridor. 


Unsightly, uneconomical strip development 
has occurred along the shorelines of both 


bake Ontario ands hake sr rile- 


The Niagara Escarpment has been defaced 
unnecessarily in places by mining 


activities. 
Environmental 


The chemical pollution of the Region's 

air space and its water resources has been 
extensive. Air pollution has been especially 
serious in the Hamilton, Burlington and 


Dunnville areas. The potential for air 


pollution resulting from industrial develop- 
ments in the Nanticoke area merits serious 
consideration. Water pollution has reached 
serious levels in Lakes Ontario and Erie, 
the Niagara River, the Grand River, the 
Welland Canal and in many of the Region's 


smaller creeks. 


ia The uncoordinated alignments of regional 
public utilities have detracted needlessly 


from the Region's scenic resources. 


Bs S@eaiell 


ahs There are relatively limited educational, 
health, cultural and social amenities in 
the central and southern portions of the 


Region. 


Ze The levels of meaningful participation in 
the Region's economic and social advantages 
achieved by both native indian and immigrant 
groups is well below that of the rest of 


the regional community. 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The Regional Development Program 


In the Spring of 1966, the Provincial Government tabled 
its White Paper, Design for Development setting forth basic govern- 


mental policy for Ontario's emerging regional development program. 
P y P P 


The White Paper and subsequent Cabinet announcements 
detailed certain fundamental regional development policies. These 


ares 


Abs That the vital role of the private sector be recognized, 
that its contribution to the provincial economy be continu- 
ously assessed in view of provincial needs and resources, 
and that provincial policies be formed to encourage a 


rational expansion of the private sector. 


rae That individuals be encouraged to develop their full 
capabilities through provision of a climate of expanding 


social and economic opportunities for each region. 


oie That regional and resource policies encourage adequate 
development of the natural environment while conserving 


the aesthetic qualities of that environment. 


10 
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4. That the timing and impact of Ontario's large and expand- 
ing public expenditures be effectively planned and coordi- 
nated to fulfil, in an orderly way, the needs of the 


regions in the Province as well as of the Province itself. 


ap That this be a Program for Regional Development which 
must necessarily involve a working partnership between 


all of the people of Ontario and government. 


The institutional machinery established for implementing 
these policies includes a Cabinet Committee on Policy Development, 
chaired by the Prime Minister; an Interdepartmental Advisory Commit- 
tee on Regional Development, chaired by the Deputy Treasurer and 
Deputy Minister of Economics; Regional Advisory Boards comprised of 
provincial field staff and Regional Development Councils with mem- 


bership drawn from local governments and private groups. 


The Regional Development Branch of the Department of 
Treasury and Economics is responsible for the preparation of 
regional plans. These plans, based upon recommendations of the 
Regional Development Councils and the Regional Advisory Boards, 
plus results of research from universities, from other Departments 
and from the Branch itself, will be presented in two consecutive 
reports - this Phase I analysis of trends and problems, and a 
subsequent Phase II report on planning policy recommendations. 


Both will be forwarded to the Regional Development Councils for 


tf 


public reaction before consideration by the Cabinet Committee as 


policy. 


The Background to this Report 


The Regional Development Program has been undertaken in 
three stages. The Inventory stage, completed in 1967, was an 
assessment of all existing information, projects and policies of 
Ontario departments which were concerned with regional development. 
An active program of university research in regional development, 
also initiated that year, continues to contribute in-depth analysis 


of specific development issues. 


The Evaluation Stage, completed in 1968, consisted of two 
parts. One involved the preparation of five-year program recommenda- 
tions by the Regional Development Councils and parallel reports 
from the Regional Advisory Boards - both of which provided local eva- 
luation of the nature of problems confronting each region. The 
other part, carried out by the Branch, involved the collection and 
assessment of some 63 statistical indicators of social and economic 
change for townships, counties and districts over the 1951-1966 
period. The growth of each of these smaller areas was compared 
with the Province as a whole to provide a comprehensive evaluation 
of how each part of every region was faring in population growth, 
agriculture, manufacturing, services, city growth and other aspects 


of development. 


iS 


The third planning stage begins with this Phase I report 
which is largely concerned with analysis of the Region's social, 


economic and physical resources, trends and problems. 


Phase II will recommend planning solutions and development 
guidelines for meeting the needs identified in this report, includ- 
ing the selection of centres of opportunity. Special consideration 
will also be given to activities and planning considerations that 
are not specifically oriented towards centres of opportunity, in 
particular the resource-oriented industries and the social infra- 


SECU CEUGer 


Tentative regional development policies will then be 
formulated for the Region. These policies will be coordinated with 
the objectives of other Provincial Departments and restated as a 
series of alternatives. After due policy consideration at both 
provincial and regional levels, the best set of alternatives will 
be suggested as the Niagara Region's operating plan for its future 
development. These will then be submitted to the people of the 


Region for their comments and suggestions. 


It should be noted that despite their functional value 
for purposes of administration or research, the boundaries of the 
ten regions are not regarded by the Government as being fixed for 
all time. Where development or other relevant circumstances war- 


rant it, boundaries are subject to revision. Such boundary changes 
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would be preceded by full discussions with all local government 
units and Regional Development Councils affected and after careful 


evaluation of appropriate regional planning studies. 


Aggregate Performance 


ai ee ee ee 


Using 63 selected indicators of population and economic 
change, the performance level of each county in the Province has 


been compared with the performance of the Province as a whole. 


Five levels of aggregate performance have been distin- 
guished. Tnese are: a. High 
b. Moderately High 
c. Intermediate (Provincial Average) 
d. Moderately Low 


e. Low 


The Aggregate Performance Map (Figure 1) presents the 
results of this analysis. This map clearly demoastrates three 
important factors concerning development in the Niagara Region. 
First, no counties scored in either the "High" or “Low” performance 
categories; second, both Wentworth and Lincoln counties, which 
scored in "Moderately High" categories both front onto Lake Ontario, 
and third, Norfolk and Haldimand counties, both of which scored 
"Moderately Low" front onto Lake Erie. Brant and Welland counties 


both fall into the "Intermediate (Provincial Average)'' category. 
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CHAPTER II 
PHYSICAL AND GEOGRAPHIC SETTING 
Geographic Setting 


Location The Niagara Region, covering an area of 2,/94 
square miles, is located within one of Eastern North America's 


major emerging development corridors. 


Within southwestern Ontario itself, there have been two 
major axes of development in the past 25 years, the first along 
Highway 401 from Windsor to Toronto, and the second the "Golden 
Horseshoe" from Toronto to Niagara Falls along the shore of Lake 
Ontario. The third potential axis of growth is along the north 
shore of Lake Erie. The Region's past growth and future potential 
result from the fact that it lies across two of these growth axes 


within the emerging urban complex of southwestern Ontario. 


More specifically, the Region has easy access to the 
major metropolitan markets of both southern Ontario and upper New 
York State. Because of cheap water transport through the Great 
Lakes, the Region traditionally has had a locational advantage for 
industries based upon the processing of bulky raw materials such 
as iron ore and wood pulp. Today its accessibility to urban markets 
gives it an added advantage for industries oriented towards the 


consumer market as well. 


Ly 
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Basic Physiography and Geology 


The Region contains several distinctive geological features. 
In particular, these are (a) the Niagara Escarpment, extending from 
Niagara Falls to the Bruce Peninsula and Manitoulin Island, (b) the 
Onondaga Escarpment running from Fort Erie to Hagersville, and (c) 
the intervening vales which slope gently to the south and west (see 


Inslexeee 2) - 


The economic importance of these features will be analysed 
in later chapters, where agricultural potential based on soil type 
and fertility, recreational developments in various valley and 
escarpment locations, and mining and extractive industries will be 
discussed in greater detail, and the implications of man's use of 


the land will be considered. 
Climate 


Unlike some other regions of Ontario, climate is not a 
limiting factor in the economic development of the Niagara Region. 
The proximity of two large bodies of water, Lake Erie and Lake Ont- 
ario, and the presence of the Niagara Escarpment constitute the 


major moderating elements. 
Agricultural Resources 


Much of the Niagara Region contains extensive areas of 


superior quality land best suited to mixed farming. In addition 
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to the heavy soils of the livestock rearing and field crop areas 
there are two main areas of lighter soils devoted to specialized 
farming. The first covers much of the Lake Ontario shoreline, where 
fruit farming predominates on light well-drained loams. The second 
area covers much of the southwestern County of Norfolk and part of 
Brant, where the sandy soils favour the production of tobacco. 
Specialized fruit production is found to an increasing extent in 


Norfolk and Brant counties. 
Recreational Resources 


The attractions and the development of the Niagara Region 
as a recreational area may be directly linked to (a) the beauty of 
the physical environment, including the falls, escarpment, gorge 
and lakes; (b) the orchards and agricultural land at blossom time; 
(c) the accessibility both for Canadian and American visitors; 


(d) its cultural value as an area of historical interest. 


At present, many of the recreational developments are 
concentrated along the northern and eastern sections of the Niagara 
Peninsula and, to a smaller extent, along the Lake Erie shoreline. 
The Grand River is an area of potential development where the combin- 


ation of land and water resources may be utilized in similar fashion. 
Mineral Resources 


The mineral resources of the Niagara Region are mainly 


structural materials, the non-metallic mineral gypsum, and some 


Ze 


natural gas and oil. In some areas, reserves of fuels are minimal 
because development has been carried out for many years, but small 
off-shore deposits that have potential for development have recently 
been located. Much of the activity in the extraction of structural 


materials is in the immediate vicinity of the Escarpment. 


Regional Water Supply 


Because of its physical location with the two lakes and 
the Niagara River on three sides, the water supply in the Region is 
generally adequate for present needs. In addition to lakes Erie and 
Ontario, other sources of water include the Grand River, the Welland 
Canal, and underground sources such as artesian wells. After treat- 


ment, the water is of good quality. 


Present Land Use 


Figure 3 shows the present pattern of land use in the 
Niagara Region. Ten categories have been distinguished: residential, 
commercial and industrial, proposed industrial development, forest 
and woodland, agriculture and other rural land uses, public open 
Space, extractive industry, large institutional holdings, Indian 


Reserves, airports and water bodies. 


The major concentrations of urban uses, residential, 
industrial and commercial are contained in the Hamilton-Burlington- 
St. Catharines Corridor and the St. Catharines-Port Colborne-Niagara 


Falls triangle. Other concentrations are in the vicinity of Brant- 


Z2 


ford and Simcoe. 


Along the Region's major transportation corridors, in 
particular, the Queen Elizabeth Way from Burlington to Niagara Falls, 
a process of intensification of urban uses is apparent. The initial 
stages in the development of a continuous urban corridor extending 
throughout the northern and northeastern parts of the Region can be 


clearly identified. 


The future industrial developments around Nanticoke are 
shown on the map, (Figure 3). To the west of Nanticoke is the site 
of the Steel Company of Canada's new steel complex. On the Lake 
Erie shore to the east of Nanticoke is the Hydro generating station 
under construction. Also located in the area is the site for the 


proposed Texaco oil refinery. 


Quarries, sand and gravel pits are found mainly along 
the Niagara Escarpment, traditionally a major source of Southern 
Ontario's structural materials. Other concentrations are found 
in the vicinity of Hagersville where gypsum is mined and around 


Brantford and Paris. 


The largest single category of land use in the Region 


is agricultural, (7 per scene). 


Figure 3 shows the distribution of land in the Niagara 


Region now used for recreation and summer cottages. The major 
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areas of intensive recreational use lie along the Niagara River. 
Other important concentrations of recreational land can be found 
along the Niagara Escarpment and the Lake Erie shoreline from Long 


Point Provincial Park in the west to Port Colborne in the east. 


Conflicts and Problems 


The basic conflict arising out of the utilization of 
natural resources in the Niagara Region is between their use for 
immediate economic satisfaction and their long-term rational utili- 


zation. 


Within the agricultural sector, there is the problem of 
urban sprawl and its consequent effects on valuable fruit lands. 
The areas of fastest urban growth are along the Hamilton-Burlington- 
St. Catharines Corridor and in the St. Catharines-Port Colborne- 
Niagara Falls triangle. These are placing great pressure upon good 


agricultural land. 


In the development of recreational facilities there is 


the problem of pz # water pollution both by 
industries and by local municipalities, and the defacing of scenic 
areas by extractive industries within the Escarpment. [LIronically, 
in the development of tourist areas and tourist attractions, the 


aesthetic qualities of many areas are reduced by advertisements of 


objectionable size and sound - as seen in the area of Niagara Falls. 


Professor John N. Jackson in Recreational Development and the 
Lake Erie Shore has demonstrated that uncontrolied development 
along the Lake Erie Shoreline detracts from its recreational 
potential. 


CHAPTER III 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Population 


General Characteristics The total population of the 
Niagara Region was 945,576 in 1966.1 This represented 14 per cent 
of the population of Ontario within 0.8 per cent of the Province's 


andmakea. 


Within the Region, the greatest concentrations of 
population are in the north (See figure 4). The highest densities 
are in Wentworth (861 persons per square mile), Welland and Lincoln 
counties. Of the three, Lincoln experienced the most dramatic 
population growth, 64 per cent, greater than either Wentworth or 
Welland over the period 1951 to 1966. This rapid rate of growth 
was a direct result of its location between Wentworth and Welland 
counties, along a north-west to south-east axis of fast growth. The 
effect of the Niagara Escarpment and the existence of transport 
routes between Hamilton and St. Catharines have concentrated this 


population expansion in Lincoln County. 


Two major population trends are apparent in Southern 


Ontario: first, the concentration of population in urban centres, 


Ithe Niagara Region as defined here includes Norfolk 
County and the town of Burlington. 
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with attendant shifts out of the rural areas; second, the growth 
of the rural non-farm population in those areas accessible to 
major urban centres (See figure 5). Both trends are evident in the 


Niagara Region. 


Figure 6 which shows the percentage change in population 
of townships, emphasizes the fact that the areas which experienced 
highest rates of change over the 1961 to 1966 period, were those 
most accessible to established urban centres. The initial stages 
in the development of urban corridors between Hamilton, Burlington 
and St. Catharines, and between St. Catharines and Port Colborne, 
can be clearly identified. The largely rural townships in the 
southern and western areas of the Niagara Region have had very 


low rates of population growth since 195l. 


Age Structure The Niagara Region experienced its highest 
rates of growth between 1951 and 1966 in the younger age groups, 
5-19, where the percentage change approximated 59 per cent. All 
counties except Norfolk showed an increase of over 60 per cent in 
these age groups during this period. This is of importance in an 
assessment of the employment and economic situation in the near 
future, as these younger groups represent the labour force potential 


of the Region. 


Over 50 per cent of the population are in the wage 
earning age group which includes the most mobile and dynamic group, 


those between the ages of 20 and 24. The proportion of population 
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65 years and over was approximately nine per cent in the Region while 
the pre-school and public school age groups accounted for 31 per 
cent. -ltsmay,, therefore, be concluded that, as the» younger age) groups 
move into the labour force, the non-working members of the population 
supported by the labour force will constitute a declining proportion 


of the total - a very healthy regional trend. 


Population Distribution by Ethnic Origin The Niagara 


Region has a heterogeneous population, composed mainly of European 
ethnic groups and small numbers of Asiatic and other groups. Most 
of the Indians live on the Six Nations Reserve in Brant County. 

In 1961 over 30 per cent of the Region's population was born out- 


side Ontario. 


Population Projections On the basis of demographic 


factors, the Economic Analysis Branch, Department of Treasury and 
Economics, has predicted a strong general upward trend in 
population totals within the Niagara Region: - By the year 1991, 
regional totals will approximate 1.12 million people. These 
demographic projections should not be confused either with popula- 


tion targets contained in Design for Development: Toronto-Centred 


Region or possible future population targets for the Niagara Region. 


2Population projections include Norfolk County but 
exclude the Town of Burlington. 
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In view of the fact that social and economic conditions can operate 

to alter the trends of early projections, one can foresee redistribu- 
tion in the Region's population within the next few decades. Early 
evidence of the expected shifts may be seen in current activity along 
the Lake Erie shore. The location of a basic industry, a steel mill 
at Nanticoke together with the Hydro plant and oil refinery, and plans 
for development of other industries and services in the area will 
result in population growth and expansion of existing urban centres 


in Haldimand and Norfolk Counties. 


Labour Force 

In 1961 the labour force was approximately 304,000. 
Manufacturing accounted for 37 per cent of the total, while trade, 
community, business and personal services accounted for 33 per cent. 
Less than eight per cent of the labour force was agricultural. 
Most people in the Region are employed in urban oriented activities, 


especially manufacturing and services. 


An analysis of changes which occured in the 1951 to 1961 
decade revealed that the Region's proportion of the Ontario labour 


force declined from 14 to 13 per cent. 


The main losses in this decade were in the manufacturing 
sector. Although rapid growth occured in the tertiary sector this 
was not sufficient to compensate for losses in manufacturing. 


However, since 1961 the situation has improved. 


ail 


Income 


General Characteristics All indicators, except the average 
income per household showed that the Region, including Norfolk 
County but excluding the Town of Burlington for which data are not 
available, enjoyed a considerably higher income level in 1966 than 
did the Province. The average income per taxpayer in the Region 
exceeded that for the Province in 1951, 1961 and 1966, as did the 
rate of growth between 1951 and 1966. The average income per 
household increased at a faster rate in the Niagara Region that it 
did in the Province between 1961 and 1966. The distribution of 


household income is shown on Figure 7. 


Urban-Rural Income Differences The rural counties of 
Norfolk and Haldimand have a substantially lower level of income 
than the rest of the Region. Average personal income in 1966 was 
$3,827 in Haldimand and $4,193 in Norfolk, compared with the 
regional average of $4,741. Incomes in these two counties are 
improving much less quickly than in the Region so that they are 
tending to fall further and further behind. Many factors are 
contributing to this. The rate of return to the agricultural 
sector is lower than for other sectors of the economy. Rural 
counties tend to have a greater number of people to be supported 
by one income that do urban counties; rural families tend to have 
more children, which together with the relatively unbalanced age 


structure, and the lack of job opportunities for workers in 
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secondary industry tend to reduce average income levels in rural 
areas. In order to improve the income levels of such areas, it is 
important to improve the industry mix so that it will contain a 


greater proportion of high wage industries. 


Income Levels in Manufacturing An examination of average 


wages and salaries per employee in manufacturing showed a high level 
of correlation between wages paid in manufacturing and average 
personal incomes. In both the Niagara Region and the Province as a 
whole, research indicated that those counties with a low average 
personal income were also those counties having a low manufacturing 
wage level. This may be explained by a combination of factors but 
basically, low wage industries locate in low wage areas. Many low 
wage industries interviewed in the Niagara Region indicated that 
their locations were favourable so long as high wage industries did 
not move into their immediate area to capture the labour market. 
Similarly, industries requiring a high level of skill must locate 
in an urban setting where the skills are readily available. The 
fact that Lincoln and Wentworth counties have levels of both 
average personal income and average income per taxpayer above the 
regional average suggest that they have a very favourable industry 


mix. 


Education 


Introduction Recent studies suggest that education is 


one of the most significant variables in economic growth. The 


Jo 


Economic Council of Canada, in its Second Annual Review, pointed 

out that the income of individuals is in general closely related to 
the extent of their schooling, and that the rates of return from 
increased investment in education appear to compare favourably with 
the returns from other kinds of investment. Not only does such 
investment in human capital benefit individuals through higher 
incomes and better quality of life, it also benefits the community 
in the increase productivity of its labour force. In addition, 
quality of labour is an important variable considered by industrial- 
ists when choosing a new location. Thus the level of educational 
attainment by the Region's adult population is a reflection of the 
present labour quality, and the existing school population structure 
and the associated educational facilities are indicative of the 


potential of the Region's prospective labour force. 


Educational Levels in the Adult Population In Ontario 


in the period 1951 to 1961 there was a general improvement in the 
educational level of the adult population. The Niagara Region, 
however, fell behind the Province in raising its level of educational 
achievement, particularly with regard to its proportion of highly 
educated persons essential to the continued economic growth in any 


industrial economy. 


In the adult population, the proportion of those with only 
Grade 8 education or less declined more slowly in the Region than in 


the Province over this period and the proportion of those with 
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TABLE 3.2 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SURVIVAL RATES , NIAGARA REGION AND PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 1962 TO 1966 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Grade 9 Cradkemu® Grademeall Grade Grademns 

No. No. No. No, No, 

1 2 3 4 5 

BRANT No, 1,500 1,197 967 810 458 
7a 100.0 79.8 64.5 54.0 30.5 

7b 80.8 83.8 56.5 

HALDIMAND No, 644 499 385 e17, 159 
ya 100.0 1725 59.8 49.2 24.7 

yb ize 6263 5052 

LINCOLN No. 2338 1,934 1,694 1,445 837 
a 100.0 82.7 F285 61.8 35.8 

yb 87.6 85.3 57.9 

WELLAND No, 3307 2,807 2,369 2,004 886 
7,3 100.0 84.9 7156 60.6 26.8 

yb 84.3 84.6 44,2 

WENTWORTH No, 5,980 5,004 4,116 SIS, 1,963 
7a 100.0 S37 68.8 56.5 328 

yb 82.3 82.0 58.1 

NORFOLK No, 920 755 641 547 255 
1,8 100.0 82.1 69.7 59.5 aT be Ji 

yb 84.9 85.3 A606 

TOTAL, NIAGARA No. 14,689 12,196 LO 72 8,500 4,558 
REGION INCLUDING 72 100.0 83.0 69.2 57.9 al aG 
NORFOLK COUNTY wb 83.4 83.6 53.6 
TOTAL, PROVINCE No, 114,665 99 ,040 i922 67,282 35,007 
OF ONTARIO We 100.0 86.4 68.0 Sous 3025 
yb 7807 86.3 52.0 


Survival rate calculated with 1962 = 100. 
bcumulative survival rate calculated with previous year = 100. 


Source: Calculated from Secondary School Enrolment Projections, Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education. 


of 


Grade 13 and over grew less quickly. However, an examination of 
the Region's 15 to 19 age group indicated that it was the only one 
with a better educational structure that the Province. As this and 
younger groups move upwards through the educational system and into 
the general population, the disparities between the Region and the 


Province will tend to disappear. 


This poor educational structure in 1961 might be due to 
a number of factors including poorer attainment of those in school 
before 1961, out-migration of the better educated members of the 


population, or the in-flow of less well educated migrants. 


It is, however, the intra-regional differences which are 
particularly significant for regional development as considerable 
variations exist within the Region in the educational level of the 
adult population. The County of Lincoln closely approximates the 
provincial average in years of schooling. Norfolk and Haldimand, 
however, show a marked deviation from this average, and considerably 
reduce the educational level of the Region as a whole because about 
half of their combined adult populations have only eight years or 


less of schooling. 


Educational Facilities and Programs The Region is well- 


endowed with post-secondary educational institutions, having two 
universities, two expanding community colleges, two teachers' 


training colleges, a considerable number of hospitals with training 
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facilities, and a variety of private commercial and technical schools. 
However, almost all facilities are concentrated in the urban counties 
of Wentworth, Welland and Lincoln, particularly in Hamilton and 

St. Catharines, leaving students from rural areas no choice but to 


travel considerable distances or to move. 


Although the level of education of the adult population 
of the Region as a whole is below the provincial average, the 
performance rates of school children are slightly better. 
Norfolk and Haldimand have the lowest educational levels in the 
adult population, but the anticipated developments at Nanticoke will 
create additional employment opportunities which may encourage 
school leavers and others who might otherwise migrate, to stay within 
these counties. Thus, the levels of education in the adult population 
of these counties can be expected to increase as development proceeds. 
Provided the Region does not lose a significant proportion of the 
better educated students graduating from its educational institutions, 
the educational levels of the labour force may be expected to improve 


in future. 
Health 


The level of provision of health facilities such as 
hospitals and clinics, and the distribution of doctors and dentists, 
are significant indicators of intra-regional disparities in the 
social and cultural infrastructure of a region, particularly when 


evaluated in association with data on such factors as educational 


Bg. 
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In Ontario in 1966, there were 759 people per doctor, and 
2,661 people per dentist. When these figures are compared with the 
Niagara Region, in which there were 821 people per doctor and 2,921 
per dentist, it is apparent that the Region is rather less well 
provided for than is the Province. On a county basis, only the 
inhabitants of Wentworth County have a higher level of service than 
do the people of Ontario. It is particularly significant that the 
rural counties of Norfolk and Haldimand are almost twice as badly 


off as Wentworth. 


Approximately 80 per cent of the doctors live in the six 
major centres of Hamilton, Burlington, St. Catharines, Brantford, 
Niagara Falls and Welland, which account for 65 per cent of the 
Region's population. In contrast, the counties of Norfolk and 
Haldimand which account for eight per cent of the Region's popula- 
tion, have only five per cent of the Region's doctors, and of the 
doctors in these two counties, over half are located in Simcoe or 


Dunnville, leaving the small centres very poorly provided for. 


In 1966, the ratio of population to hospital beds for the 
Province was one bed per 156 people. The level of provision in the 
Region was almost the same, one bed per 155 people. Both Brant and 
Wentworth counties had a better level of provision than this, while 


Haldimand and Norfolk were significantly worse, 221 persons and 


331 persons per bed, respectively. More significant than county 
ratios, however, is the distance people have to travel to reach a 
hospital, since people are not influenced by county boundaries in 
their choice of a hospital, but by proximity and facilities available. 
All centres over 5,000 population in the Region have at least one 
hospital, except for Dundas and Stoney Creek, which are very near 
Hamilton. It should be noted that people living in the northwestern 
parts of Norfolk County use the medical facilities available at 


Tillsonburg in the Lake Erie Development Region. 


Recreation 

Tourism has been one of the fastest growing sectors of 
the provincial economy in recent years, accounting for approximately 
10 per cent of the gross provincial product. As one of the most 
popular tourist areas in the Province, the Niagara Region has not 
only participated in this growth, but has also been in part respon- 
sible for it. Income generated by tourism in the Niagara Region is 
estimated to be about six times higher than the provincial average, 


making tourism of great importance to the Region's economy. 


The Region is very much an international tourist area, and 
the proportion of American to Canadian visitors is one of the highest 
in the Province. The majority of visitors are American; further, 
they are responsible for over 75 per cent of the visitor expendi- 
tures in the Region. The Region is easily accessible to the 


populated areas of both Ontario and New York. The Niagara peninsula 
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per cent decline in the number of establishments, their average 
Sizenalmostedoubledwan the teneyears 11955-1965, fromel2.1-tol22.7 
units, and the average size of licensed establishments increased 


EGON. OR OMS OM Sm Une ESr 


The growth in the number of units (in all establishments 
both with and without liquor licenses) has been concentrated in 
Welland and Wentworth. Through out the rest of the Region, numbers 


have increased slowly. 


Cottages Other facilities include cottages, campsites 
and parks. One of the more important cottage areas in Southern 
Ontario is along Lake Erie and much of its shoreline is occupied 
by cottage lots. These cottages are generally smaller and less 
expensive than those on the Canadian Shield. About 95 per cent of 
the rural residents who occupy the Niagara Region seasonally are 
found in the three counties along Lake Erie. Of these, Haldimand 
County contains the greatest proportion by far. This could be due 
to the waterfront activities on the Grand River as well as the Lake 
Erie shoreline. Cottages are owned predominantly by people who 
live either within the Region or just outside of it; many of the 


large number of American owners are residents of Buffalo. 


Camping As camping has become more popular, the number 
of commercial sites licensed in the Niagara Region has increased 
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sites within these campsites has expanded from 2,211 in 1965 to 

Be Oren 1969. Thirty-three per cent of the total number of 
establishments are located in Welland County on 28 per cent of the 
Region's campsite area. However, 37 per cent of the Niagara Region's 


campsite acreage in capacity is located in Norfolk County. 


Parks The Niagara Parks Commission system is the most 
important of all the Region's parks. Le provides 3,500 racres sand 
has over 13 million visitors per year. Also, there are four 
Provincial Parks, all located along the northern shore of Lake Erie. 
Together they include 1,974 acres, and in 1969 they were visited by 


589,089 people. 


These parks all contain tent and trailer sites and 
facilities for swimming and boating. At Long Point there is a 
migratory bird concentration and observation centre, and Turkey 


Point includes a nine hole golf course, 


There are two relatively large municipal parks, the 
Hamilton Botanical Gardens (1,900 acres) and Haldimand County Park 
(90 acres). Other municipal parks mainly serve more immediate 


local needs. 


3The 1965 figures do not include Norfolk County. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ECONOMIC BASE 


inesoductazon 


The purpose of the economic base study is to gain a com- 
prehensive understanding of the structure and functioning of the 
regional economy. This study is fundamental to the preparation of 


detailed regional development plans. 


Agriculture 


The most important primary activity in the Niagara Region 
is agriculture, following by mining. Fishing and forestry play only 


a minor role in the regional economy. 


In an industrialized and rapidly urbanizing region such as 
Niagara, the agricultural sector would be expected to decline in 
relative importance as the manufacturing and tertiary sectors in- 
creased. In Ontario between, 1951 and 1961, the labour force in agricul- 
ture declined by 16 per cent. In the Niagara Region, however, with a 
greater proportion of its labour force in agriculture, there was only 
a 3.5 per cent decline in agricultural workers over the sane period. 
This suggests that the Region's considerable importance as an ag- 


ricultural area is likely to continue. 


Analysis of selected agricultural indicators reveals that 
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two broad trends have been taking place within the Region. First, 
there has been considerable pressure upon agricultural land around 
urban: areas. In) 1951, voverwiour-fitths omitheste orm el ioneacres oF 
land in the Region were farmland. By 1966 this had declined to 
below three quarters. Tne second trend has been towards inten- 


sification of agriculture in many parts of the Region. 


S Vien Within the Region, there are two very important areas of 
~ 
local specialization, the frule pelt north or thevkscarpnenG and 
that part of the tobacco growing belt that extends into Norfolk and 


Brant counties. Specialized fruit production is also found in 


Norfolk and Brant counties. 


Norfolk and Brant counties contain some of the most pros- 
perous agricutural areas in the Region and in both counties there 
have been increased acreages of improved farmland accompanied by a 


decline in the number of farms. 


Tne increase in average size of farms, farm capital value 
and value of field crops sold demonstrates the trend towards larger, 


more capital intensive enterprises. 


The County of Haldimand, together with neighbouring town- 
ships along the Lake Erie shoreline, comprise the poorest agricul- 


tural area in the Region. 


In several townships in this area, the acreage of improved 
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farmland increased between 1951 and 1965, while total acreage of farm- 
land declined, suggesting that with rationalization, the area does 

have considerable agricultural potential. In such areas, wnere income 
levels are low and out-migration is dominant, the introduction of 
alternative economic activity would offer marginal farmers the oppor- 
tunity of fitting into an urban pattern. If living within commuting 
distance of an urban centre, farmers could, with the help of retraining, 


take advantage of any job opportunities available. 


The greatest pressure on agricultural land is not, as is 
usually supposed, around Hamilton and along the Lake Ontario shoreline, 
severe thowzh this pressure is. Rather, it is in the eastern section 
of the peninsula around St. Catharines, Niagara Falls and Welland. 

In many of these townships, more than 20 per cent of the improved farm- 
land was converted to other land uses between 1951 and 1966. The 
number of farms declined by 31 per cent in this area, but the decline 
in total farmland was less severe. This suggests that there is an 
intensification of the farming that remains, in order to serve the 
demands of the growing urban population. 

The presence of urban shadow around cities is sugzested by 

War ke: 
the 165 per cent increase in theAvalue of land and buildings in 
Welland County over the 15 year period 1951 to 1956. Similar forces 
are at work in the area surrounding Hamilton and Burlington. The 
market 


number of farms has declined by 27 per cent while the value of land 


and buildings has increased by over 200 per cent. 
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The Fruit Belt For many years; )thereshassbeen. increasing 
public concern, both among the people of Ontario and among the in- 
habitants of the Niagara Region about the encroachment of urban land 
uses upon the fruit lands of the peninsula. Two major reports on 
this problem have been undertaken for the Regioaal Development Branch. 
Within the Branch, the Niagara Escarpment Study, Fruit Role Renee es! 
was completed in August, 1968, under the direction of Professor L. 0. 
Gertler. In March, 1969, the Niagara Region Agricultural Research 


Report arene Belt by Professor L. G. Reeds, became available. 


The Niagara Region's unique combination of soils, climate 
and physical setting for fruit growing is well known. The basic fact 
is that the tender fruit soils are limited in extent. Of the original 
49,009 acres, only 26,390 were left for full-time fruit growing by 
1965. The Fruit Belt Report, estimated that ml present sErends continues 
the built up arealwill double in extent by 1996] By this time, e517 600 
acres of additional urban land will be needed, particularly for residen- 
tial expansion. The total needs for the area, including those) for 
agriculture, will be 40,000 acres more than the total land available. 
Under such conditions, the fruit belt will inevitably disappear. 


aaeced Escarpment Study Group, Niagara Escarpment Study: 
Fruit Belt Report, Regional Development Branch, Department of 
Treasury and Economics, Aug., 1968. 


ip G. Reeds, Niagara Region Agricultural Research Report; 
Fruit Belt, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, March, 1969. 
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Existing municipal policies and plans, as outlined in the Niagara 


Escarpment Study, appear to be accelerating this process. 


Both studies indicate that the core of the problem lies in 
Lie process of "rurbanization™, (consisting of the création of land 
uses that are on a continuum between urban land uses and full-time 
farming. As the urban areas increase, so the land prices on their 
fringes increase and many undesirable side effects result. Farms 
become subdivided into uneconomically small units. Land speculation 
causes farmland to lie idle and deteriorate in quality, possibly 
becoming affected by disease, weeds and insect pests. The more 
profitable farms cannot afford to expand, and are adversely affected 
by the deteriorating quality of nearby land. The declining rate of 
returns from fruit production resulting largely from fruit prices 
rising less quickly than production costs, together with the importing 
of wine and canned fruit from areas outside Ontario have caused a 
loss of confidence on the part of farmers in the future of their in- 


dustry and a corresponding unwillingness to invest in improvements. 


While it is already too late to preserve many areas of 
farmland, drastic action should be taken to ensure the survival of 


those areas which are still economically viable. 


Fruit farming is only competitive with other land uses so 
long as land prices per acre do not exceed $2,262, according to 


Professor Reeds. Only in Clinton, Niagara and Pelham townships are fe 
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land prices still less than this. Professor Reeds recommends strongly 
that the core areas of tender fruit land, approximately 10,240 acres 
of first class land in the towaships of Clinton, Louth, Niagara and 
Pelham, be preserved. As yet, these farms are in general unaffected 
by urban sprawl, and still well managed. Also recommended are 
measures to stimilate fruit farming such as anti-dumping regulations, 
tax reductions, loans and further research into diseases and the 


development of new varieties of fruit. 


Mines, Quarries and Oil Wells 


The Niagara Region accounted for only 3 per cent of the total 
value of mineral prodictioa in Ontario in 1966. This small proportion, 
however, amounted to 100 per cent of Ontario's gypsum, 25 per cent of 


its natural gas, and 13 per cent of its structural materials. 


In terms of employment, this sector is relatively unimpor- 
tant. In 1961 employment in mines, quarries and oil wells represented 


only 972 persons or 0.3 per cent of the Regioa's labour force. 


The value of mineral prodiction, however, has continued to 
rise and, in 1905, reached a total of $28.6 million. Tnis represeated 


an increase of 46.5 per cent during the period 1961 to 1966. 


Within the Region, one may conclude that (a) the future of 
the mining of structural materials depends upon a steady and in- 


creasing demand for these materials from roads, housing and general 
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construction; (b) the reserves of structural materials are expected 
to last for a few more decades provided there is controlled extrac- 
tion in the face of increased demand; (c) there is great conflict 
between the economic importance of mining and quarrying, and the 
recreational and aesthetic use of land in the Escarpment areas near 
the main markets; (d) there is need for alternative sources of em- 
ployment and income for the workers in the fuel industries in the 


almost depleted fuel producing areas. 


Forestry 


Forestry in the Niagara Region is at present of very limited 
economic significance. Well managed woodlots, however, would enhance 
the Region. They would (a) provide recreational opportunities; 

(b) control soil erosion due to flooding, especially in Haldimand- 
Norfolk and other agricultural areas; (c) windbreaks in sandy areas 
would reduce wind erosion; (d) the Region is capable of producing 
high quality hardwoods such as walnut; (e) enhance the Region's 
natural beauty and aesthetic value; (f) afford environmental protec- 


tion for fish, wildlife and waterbodies. 


Fishing 


Fishing plays a minor role in the Region in terms of em- 
ployment. As recorded from fishing licences, 253 men were listed as 


fishermen in 1961, of whom 236 lived in the counties of Norfolk and 
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Haldimand, especially in Port Dover and Port Maitland. 


In 1968, 12.8 million pounds valued at $601,061 were caught 
in the Region. Despite the considerable increase in size of catch, 
there was a shift from high to low price species, resulting in a 


decline in dollar value of fish caught between 1961 and 1968. 


Further research is needed to determine the effect , 


Seni RS pan 


pollution, particularly thermal pollution will have oa the 
future of the fishing industry in this lake, 


TIME wemdssua t 


present, a considerable demand for Great Lakes fish in the United 
States, and given improved marketing facilities in Canada, it seems 
that fishing could become a successful small scale local industry, if 


combined with alternative sources of employment in the winter months. 


Manufacturing 


General Characteristics The importance of manufacturing in 
the Niagara Region to both the Region and the Province is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that in 1966, the Region contained 12 per 
cent of the manufacturing establishments in Ontario, and accounted for 


17 per cent of the Province's employment in manufacturing. 


Within the Region, 37 per cent of the labour force was in- 
volved in manufacturing, compared with 27 per cent for the Province. 


Despite this concentration of employment, the Region is performing 
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Source; Survey of Manufacturing, 1969 and 1970 
figure 10 
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significantly below the Province in the growth of the manufacturing 
sector. Value of output (shipments) in the Region reached $3,342 
million in 1956, an increase of 61 per cent over 1961, compared with 

a 68 per cent increase in the Province as a whole. Similarly, total 
value added at $1,620 million increased by 60 per cent over the period, 


compared with 66 per cent for Ontario. 


There have been indications of significant problems since 
195... “Manutacturing in the Region experienced a decline, both in 
absolute and relative terms, during the 1951 to 1961 decade. This 
trend reversed between 1961 and 1956, perhaps reflecting the general 
recovery of the economy as a whole. Since 1966, however, there have 
been signs of another decline. The Region experienced a loss of nearly 
14,000 jobs from 1956 to 1969, but gained approximately 30,000 jobs 
from 1961 to 1965, a net increase over the entire ten-year period of 


13 per cent. 


Another serious problem was the Region's rapidly declining 
share in the number of plant expansions and new manufacturing firms 
established in Ontario. In 1961 the Region attracted over 12 per cent 
of the new establishments that located in the Province that year. By 
1964 this share had increased to over 18 per cent, but by 1958 it had 
dropped to five per cent, showing that the Region was progressively 


less able to attract new industries. 


Wnen these trends are exanined on a county basis in terms 
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of the balance between establishments entering and leaving the Region, 
considerable intra-regional variations become apparent. While there 
were slightly more manufacturing establishments entering the Region 
between 1951 ani 1956 than left it, Welland County suffered a serious 
net loss. Lincoln and Wentworth gained approximately as many estab- 
lishments at the end of the period than they had at the beginning. 

The remaining three counties showed a small net gain. It therefore 
seems that the most industrialized areas of the Region have been those 
with the greatest problems both in attracting new industries and in 
retaining those already present. In addition, the eastern parts of 
the Niagara Peninsula have experienced overall declines in the manufac- 


turing sector. 


Growth Indistries in the Niagara Region All 20 of the Major 
Industrial Groups identified by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
to be found in the Niagara Region. Of these, the basic or export 
oriented industries are the manufacturers of primary metals, non- 
metallic minerals, machinery and textiles, as well as metal fabricating 
plants and knitting mills. The particularly fast growth industries 
in Ontario between 1951 and 1956 were the transportation equipment, 
electrical products, machinery and metal fabricating groups. Two of 
the Niagara Region's basic industries are amongst the Province's growth 


industeuess 


The inquiry into the effects of the composition of manufac- 


turing in the Niagara Region indicates that there are conflicting 


| 


TABLE 4.1 


RELATIVE GROWTH CLASSIFICATION, MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, NIAGARA REGION, 1961 - 1964 


A - Industries growing more rapidly than average in both the Region and the Province 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT IN REGION OE 1964 6 he 1964> 
Liou 1964 % Change Regional Provincial Location 
No, No, 1964/1961 Total Total Quotient 
1 2 5) 4 6 
Transportation Equipment 9,059 13,490 48.9 Nil 0.98 
Machinery Industries 8 ,920 11,104 24.5 Nes) 1555 
Furniture and Fixtures 470 573 DENS) 0.5 0.20 
Electrical Products Ue’) 8 828 feed 7.4 0. 76 
25,988 3315995 30.8 28.4 0.96 


B - Industries growing more rapidly than average in the Region and less rapidly than average in the Province 


Wood Industries 
Primary Metals 


617 
23,864 


Preto Hast 


24,481 


810 


28 079 
28 ,889 


Sly 3} Om 
eh 23.4 
18.0 24.1 


C - Industries growing less rapidly than average in the Region and more rapidly than average in the Province 


Metal Fabricating 
Non-Metallic Minerals 
Textile Industries 
Miscellaneous 


D - Industries growing less rapidly than average in both the Region and the Province 


Clothing Industries 
Chemicals 

Leather Industries 

Food and Beverages 

Paper and Allied Industries 
Printing and Publishing 
Knitting Mills 


12,011 
5,327 
4,570 


Zee 


24,828 


1,202 
4,464 

675 
9,269 
6,146 
2,362 


_2.,088 


26,206 


13,319 
5,910 
4,953 


_2,708 


26,890 


1,322 
4,816 

719 
9,705 
6,300 
2,388 
1,932 


Pa Pacteatnl 


aR EW) 


1 
1 


10.0 Tees 
Ue®) 4.0 
6.5 0.6 
4,7 8.1 
Za) Bind! 
In i BAD 

silo 1.6 
Se Vapbe Tl 


4Excludes Norfolk County for which separate data are not available, 
bExcludes rubber industries, for which 1961 data are not available, and industry groups for which data cannot be 


published, 


Sources: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1964, (Ottawa: Queen's Printer), 


Table 6, 


Wea l7 
1.48 
1.14 


0.44 


1.04 


0.33 
0. 78 
0.30 
0. 68 
0.95 
0. 38 


133 


0. 66 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1964, Special Tabulation. 
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tendencies, but that these seem to neutralize one another in such a 
way that the Region could possibly experienze changes in total manufac- 
turing activity similar to those in the Province in future. To arrive 
at this conclusion, the 20 Major Industrral Groups mo teheskecton were 
grouped into four classes as shown on Table 4.11. These were: 
A) Inijustries growing more rapidly than average in both 
the Region and the Province. 
B) Industries growing more rapidly than average in the 
Region and less rapidly than average in the Province. 
C) Indistries growing less rapidly than average in the 
Region and more rapidly than average in the Province. 
D) Industries growing less rapidly than average in both 


the Region and the Province. 


Transportation equipment, machinery, furniture and fixtures 
and electrical products industries have been classified as Class A, 
the fast growth industries in the Region between 1951 and 1954. These 
industries have enjoyed significant ecoaomies by locating in the 
Region. This most desirable class in 1954 comprised 28.4 per cent of 
all manufacturing employment in the Region. The transportation equip- 
ment and nachinery industries were the most important in this class, 
and both have been among Ontario's growth industries in the period 


LIGT Eto 1950). 


The chief occupant of class B was the primary metals indus- 


try, with 23.4 per cent of all manufacturing employment. The rapid 


ey] 


growth of this industry in Niagara and its less than average growth 
in Ontario suggest that the Region is offering the industry con- 


siderable locational advantages. 


On the unfavourable side, some very large industries - metal 
fabricating, non-metallic minerals and textiles - fall into Class C. 
These industries show above average growth in Ontario but are per- 
forming badly in the Niagara Region. They comprise 22.4 per cent of 
employment. Thus, in those industries upon which the Region has 


traditionally depended, a net shift out of the Region has been occuring. 


Finally, slow growth industries in both the Region and the 
Province (class D) comprise nearly a quarter of the total employment. 


Food and beverages, paper and allied industries and chemicals fall 


> 


into this category. 


It is, therefore, apparent that not only does the Niagara 
Region have almost half its employmeat in those eer groups which 
are growing slowly in the Region, but four of the Region's basic 
industries fall into the slow growth categories. Only one of the 
Region's basic industries, machinery, is a fast growth industry in 


both the Region and the Province. 


Evaluation of the Economic Base and Implicatioas for Economic 


Developmeat 


The three most important aspects of the economy of the 
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Niagara Region are agriculture, manufacturing and tertiary activities, 


The first two have been discussed as generators of regional income, 
while the third is essentially dependent upon the levels of 


performance of the first two. 


a In agriculture, the fruit and tobacco producers are 
facing problems created by the combination of urban sprawl and 
The major problems in these specialized areas 


market pressures. 


are (i) to select those areas where continued production is 
economically feasible, in spite of conflicts of land use; (ii) 
to phase marginal areas out of production; (iii) to provide 


suitable employment alternatives to displaced workers. 


The quality of the soils, the suitability of the climate 
and the accessibility to major urban centres of Southern Ontario 
enhance the potential for both specialized and mixed farming in 


the Niagara Region. 


The mining of structural materials and of fuels in the 
Niagara Region has created problems of (a) controlling the locations 


and extent of quarries so that the aesthetic quality of the 


environment is not destroyed and (b) providing alternative means 
of employment for workers in the fuel industries when the reserves 


are depleted, 


While forestry is becoming progressively less important, 


the preservation of wooded areas is becoming increasingly more 
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important in this Region where the pressure of urbanization is so 


STedit. 


Similarly in the fishing industry, conservation of resources 
is of vital concern especially as the Region is a major recreational 


and sport fishing area in Ontario, 


Manufacturing, at present, is concentrated in the more 
urbanized counties of the north and northeast. The regional problem 
of attracting and stimulating growth in the counties of the southwest 
may be alleviated by the proposed industrial developments along the 
Lake Erie shore. A more serious difficulty will be that of inducing 
growth in other parts of the Niagara Region since approximately half 


of its employment now lies in the slow growth industries. 


Manufacturers fear that there may be a shortage of skilled 
tradesmen. It is yet too early to feel the effects of community 
colleges in the Region, but these should improve the general quality 


of the labour force. 


The Niagara Region enjoys the advantage of a good location 
in relation to existing and potential urban markets. This factor, 
combined with a deliberate stimulus to the growth of the manufacturing 


sector, augurs well for the future of the Region. 


CHAPTER V 


THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


General Gharacteristics 


The capacity of a region's transportation system, even in 
a mature economy such as that of the Niagara Region, is an important 
determinant of its future development prospects. If the existing 
system has the excess capacity necessary to meet an increased move- 
ment of persons and goods in the future, a region is in an advan- 
tageous position, providing that the excess is located at the right 


place at the right time. If, however, future tratfic volumes result 


? 
in congestion of the existing transport arteries because future 

demand has not been anticipated and improvements made, the regional 
economy will be at a disadvantage. One task, therefore, of regional 
development planning is to assess a region's transportation system, 

in terms of its existing and possible future development patterns, 
isolating both the existing and anticipated problems and recommending 
alternative solutions. The major road and rail linkages in the 
Niagara Region are concentrated along its northern Lake Ontario shore- 
line, connecting the population centres of both Southern Ontario and 
Northern Michigan with those of the Northeastern Seaboard. This 
corridor, the spine of which is the Queen Elizabeth Way, contains a 


significant proportion of the Region's population and most of its 


high-yield economic activity. 
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This east-west transportation corridor is intersected by a 
north-south axis based upon the Welland Canal. The canal functions 
as a vital link in an international waterway system connecting the 
ports of the Great Lakes with those of the rest of the world. Besides 
serving international traffic, the Canal has been an important generator 
of economic activity in Southern Ontario, and more specifically has 
been the reason for the location of a number of important industries 
along its banks and in the Hamilton area, including the steel and pulp 


and paper industries. 


Land Transportation 


Figure 12 shows the major highways and railways in the 
Niagara Region. These networks are particularly well developed in an 
arc stretching from Brantford in the west, through Hamilton, St. 
Catharines, Niagara Falls and Welland to Fort Erie and Port Colborne 


in the southeast. 


Figure 13 shows the density of surface transportation routes, 
indicating the degree of "local accessibility" (i.en the ease with 
which one may travel within an area) and the fact that some areas are 
more accessible than others. In general, the areas of good local 
accessibility coincide with the arc mentioned above, with accessibility 
being best in the immediate environs of Burlington and Hamilton. 


Accessibility is poorest in Norfolk and Haldimand, reflecting and 
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resulting in the lower population densities of these counties. 


Road There is considerable variation in both the seasonal 
and daily flow of road traffic within the Niagara Region, particularly 
in the eastern portion. This is largely accounted for by an increase 
in the volume of recreational traffic in sumner, particularly at week- 
ends. On the Queen Elizabeth Way, north of Fort Erie, approximately 
80 per cent of the summer daily traffic in 1962 was recreational in 
character and even east of Beamsville it accounted for 65 per cent of 
the total volume. This does not necessarily mean that the volume of 
recreational traffic decreases towards Hamilton, but rather indicates 
the growth in the relative importance of other trips, particularly 


journey -to-work. 


Highway 3, west of Fort Erie, exhibited a similar seasonal 
variation in the intensity of traffic flows and during the summer 
carried a volume of recreational traffic ranging from 60 to 70 per 
cent of the total volume. A large proportion of this traffic was 


destined for Crystal Beach and other beaches along Lake Erie. 


Figure 14 shows accessibility to Toronto as measured by 
time/distance. All parts of the Region, with the exception of south- 
western Norfolk, are within two hours driving time of Toronto. 

Hamilton and Burlington are less than an hour's distance, The Branch's 
Survey of Manufacturing revealed that good accessibility to Toronto 


is an important consideration for many manufacturers in the Region who 
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depend upon major urban areas in Ontario as a source of their material 


inputs and as a destination for their final products. 


Rail In general, the importance of railways has declined 
in recent years because of increasing car ownership and the shift by 
manufacturers towards the use of trucks for the movement of goods, 


particularly over shorter distances. 


The Region on the whole is well provided with passenger and 
freight services although a large proportion of the services is 
designed to meet extra-regional needs. Freight services are utilized 
by many industries in the Region. The Survey of Manufacturing re- 


vealed that such services were fairly satisfactory at present. 


Water During 1967, approximately 137 million tons of cargo 
were transported oa the Great Lakes and 38.5 per cent of this total 


passed through the Welland Canal. 


In 1967 over 14 million tons of cargo passed through the 
six main ports of the Region as compared to just over 12 million 
tons in 1961, an -inerease of (lo./epericent ss ulsmeinc lease aye 
attributed to a rise? of 2,35/, 533 4tonssinathes vol une oLucargouim- 
ported into the Region and it more than offsets a decline of 347,295 


tons in the volume of cargo exported. 


During the six-year period 1961-1957, ports in the Region 


have become relatively less dependent upon goods from areas outside 


Tk 


Canada but have increased the proportion and volume of their out- 


bound cargo to these areas, 


Hamilton and Port Colborne are the two most important ports 
in the Region in terms of tonnage of cargo, accounting for 91 per cent 
of all the cargo handled at the Region's ports in 1967 as compared 
to 91.6 per cent in 1961. During this period, however, Hamilton 
increased its share of the total tonnage from 64.7 to 75.4 per cent 


while Port Colborne's proportion declined from 24.6 to 16.2 per cent. 


While the other four ports (Welland, St. Catharines, Thorold 
and Port Maitland) account for only 8.4 per cent of the total cargo 
handled in the Region, they nevertheless contribute significantly to 
the regional economy, in particular to the manufacturing sector. The 
major industries that benefit from the canal are: paper and allied 
products plants, flour mills, iron and steel mills, fabricated metal 
plants, ship building and repair establishments and fertilizer 


producers. 


Transportation in the Future The Niagara Region's future 
transportation system cannot be planned in isolation from the develop- 
ments in the Great Lakes area generally, and Southern Ontario more 
specifically. Rather the future transportation system mist be planned 
within an integrated provincial framework where the Region's interests 


are carefully balanced against those of the wider community. 


A positive transportation policy should be designed, not 
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only to relieve existing areas of congestion, but also to stimulate 
and structure development in other parts of the Region. Many of 
the Niagara Region's transportation problems are under serious con- 


sideration by various governnent departments. 


CHAPTER VI 


PHYSICAL LAND CAPABILITY 


The physical capability of an area of land is its potential 
for various types of resource development; its suitability for resource 
development is determined in relationship to the ability of the en- 
vironment to sustain itself at a desired level of quality. Figure 15 
illustrates the land capability of the Niagara Region. When the map 
of present land use in Chapter [Tf (Figure 3) is compared with the 
land capability analysis map on the following page, the relationship 
between the actual and the potential uses of the Region's natural 
resources can be clearly seen. The land capability analysis map does 
not show what the future land use pattern of the Niagara Region will 
pew DuL wather what tieediceerent types of land in the Region are best 


suited for in terms of their physical characteristics. 


The Regioa exhibits a relatively high physical capability 
for various types of resource development. It is well-endowed for 
agricultural production. It contains two vital areas of agricultural 
specialization; the fruit belt and the tobacco growing areas of 
Nocfolk County. There are a number of areas with a high capability 
for intensive outdoor recreational use. A potential regional open 
Space system for recreation and conservation exists based primarily on 
major river valleys, shorelines, escarpments, and large zones of low 
capacity for intensive recreational use. Significant areas of existing 


woodland and environmental hazards can be included as part of the opea 


pe. 


NIAGARA (SOUTH ONTARIO) DEVELOPMENT REGION 
LAND CAPABILITY ANALYSIS 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY AND ECONOMICS 
Source: Canada Land Inventory 
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NIAGARA (SOUTH ONTARIO) DEVELOPMENT REGION 


PROPORTION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND BY CAPABILITY CLASS 
REGIONAL & PROVINCIAL 


702,285 


5% of region ks 
248, 200 acres 3% 


Other 


capabilities 


CRITERIA OF AGRICULTURAL LAND CAPABILITY 


AGRICULTURE % OF PROVINCIAL 
CAPABILITY CLASS TOTAL 


CLASS | LAND 6% Soils in this class have no Significant limitations in use 
for crops 

CLASS || LAND 16% Soils in this class have moderate limitations that restrict 
the range of crops or require moderate conservation 
practices 

CLASS | 11 LAND B Soils in this class have moderately severe limitations that 
restrict the range of crops or require special conservation 
practices e 

NOTE — CLI Agriculture Classes range from |! through VII 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY AND ECONOMICS 
Source — Canada Land _ Inventory Soil Capability Mapping and Analysis figure 16 
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Space system. Tne Region also shows a high level of capability for 


a wide range of wildlife species. 


These factors represent the important physical and resource 
attributes of the Niagara Region which should be taken into account in 


future development. 


CHAPTER VII 


POTENIIAL CENTRES OF OPPORTUNITY 


The Growth Centre Coacept 


Because southwestern Oatario is rapidly becoming urbanized, 
it is expected that a substantial number of problems and their 
solutions will lie within urban areas. A growth centre is an urban 
centre capable of either spontaneous growth, both of population, 
economLCeactivity-andsincome evel together, or of potential srowth. 
A very important feature of a growth centre, or centre of opportunity, 
is that the benefits of its growth are likely to be felt in the area 
surrounding it. The advantages which development of growth centres 
provide include maximum utilization of investment, improvement in the 
range of services available to people and industry, exploitation of 
external economies, diversification of economic activity, and a 
greater capacity to withstand the effects of future structural changes 
and cyclical downswings. Tne continuing interaction of these factors 
is likely to provide better job opportunities for labour, and a large 


and diverse labour market for industry. 


major considerations are essential in an examination of possible centres 
of opportunity in the Niagara Region. The first involves the population 
of each centre and its associated urban area. A second is the past 

rate of growth, particularly of the centre but also of the adjacent area. 


A third is the present inter-industry mix within the centre, and the 
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anticipated future trends in this mix. The fourth is concerned 

with the infrastructure reguired for this potential growth - sewage 
facilities, water supply, energy supply, transportation access, and 
educational facilities. The fifth involves transportation and com- 


munication linkages among centres of opportunity. 


Potential centres of opportunity need to be chosen with 
careful regard to (1) the functions they will be expected to carry 
out in their respective performance areas and (2) the provincial policy 
of 'nodalized decentralization". Areas of high performance sbviously 
do not need measures to stimulate growth. There, major development 
problems are associated with space adjustment and conservation of 


both human and natural resources. 


It is generally recognized that journey-to-work is on2 of 
the most important criteria for defining the sohere of influence of 
an urban centre. The journey-to-work pattern shows the day-to-day 
influence exerted by a centre of employment upon a surrounding area. 
Figure 18 shows the journey-to-work pattern for the major centres in 
the Region. It may be observed that the centres' spheres of influence 
are not mutually exclusive, but rather overlap one anothar. The amount 
of overlap is dependent on the range of employment opportunities 
offered in each centre, the spacing of the centres and the degree of 
accessibility which the transportatioa system provides. In general, 


however, the larger the city the wider its range of influence. 


NIAGARA (SOUTH ONTARIO) DEVELOPMENT REGION / 
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Tne possible centres of opportunity in the Niagara Region 
are listed on Table 7.1 These are the 29 incorporated urban centres 
in the Region that have populations of over 1,000 people., Selected 
criteria for evaluating their past and present performance are also 
listed. With the exception of the classification into functional 
types, each centre is assigned to one of five classes (with class l 
representing the highest, and class 5 the lowest performance) for 
each) of the criterza disted.- Por example, Brantford!s- accessibility 
is excellent (class 1), while Port Rowan's is poor (class 5). Thus 
it is possible to compare the growth potential of one urban centre 
with another according to any or all of the selected measures listed. 
It should be noted that the classification system on the table is 
derived from the performance of incorporated urban centres in Oatario, 
and the deviation of this performance from the provincial norm. The 
classification systems can therefore be applied to the urban centres 


in any region in the Province. 


Table 7.1 shows that centres with the greatest growth pros- 
pects are Burtington, Hamilton, St. Catharines, and Simeoe. The 
second level of centres in the Niagara Region in terms of growth 
potential are Brantford, Niagara Falls, Port Dover and Stoney Creek. 
Centres in which growth potential is not encouraging are Crystal Beach, 


Delhi, Port Rowan and Waterford. 


TABLE 7.1 


SELECTED MEASURES OF URBAN GROWTH POTENTIAL, NIAGARA REGION, 1970 


URBAN 
CENTRES 


SELECTED 
MEASURES 


Functional Type of Centre 
Trade Area Size 

Trade Area Population 1966 
Wholesale Sales, 1961 
Manufacturing Employment 1964 


Provincial and Federal 
Government Services 


Population Growth of Centre, 
7, Change 1961 to 1968 


Retail Sales % Change 
1961 to 1966 


Manufacturing Employment 
7% Change 1961 to 1964 


Growth Prospects of the 
Economic Base 


Accessibility of Centre 


Cultural and Recreational 
Facilities 


Water and Sewer Spare Capacit 


Availability of Industrial 
Sites 


Summary of Evaluation Criteria 
for Centres of Opportunit 


Note: Dashes refer to centre where data are not available or applicable. 
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NIAGARA (SOUTH ONTARIO) DEVELOPMENT REGION 
LOCATION OF GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
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REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY AND ECONOMICS 
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PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
Federal Government Services 


FEDERAL 


AGRICULTURE 

NATIONAL HEALTH & WELFARE 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

TRADE & COMMERCE 
REGISTRAR — GENERAL 
FINANCE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

FORESTRY (REGIONAL ECONOMIC EXPANSION) 
INDUSTRY 

JUSTICE & SOLICITOR — GENERAL 
LABOUR 

INDIAN AFFAIRS & NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 
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REVENUE 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE (DEFENSE PRODUCTION ) 
TRANSPORT 
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GHAPTER VIIT 


GOALS , NEEDS AND PRIORITIES 


Introduction 


This report began with a discussion of broad provincial 
goals for attaining the full social, economic and physical deve- 
lopment potential of Ontario's ten development regions. Whether 
these goals are defined in terms of employment opportunities, 
social services or environmental protection, they all reflect the 
search for an enhanced quality of "livability" - a concern shared 
by all regions in the Province, and indeed by all provinces of 


Canada. 


What does differ from region to region is the nature and 
severity of the local problems which must be overcome if each 
region is to attain these goals, While the principal purpose of 
this phase of the regional development program is to identify the 
problems and needs of the region, a later phase will be concerned 
with devising strategies and plans for solving these problems and 


guiding future development. 


As noted in the 1966 White Paper, Design for Development, 
"Much of Ontario's regional development program will be accom- 


plished by a thorough-going coordination of the programs, policies 
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and spending of government departments....on a regional basis". 
One of the prerequisites to effective use of the provincial 
budget as a mechanism for carrying out regional plans is the 
classification of all provincial program spending according to 
the types of problems and needs these programs are designed to 


serve. 


Currently, each provincial department is engaged in a 
coordinated planning program of defining its own overall depart- 
mental goals and problem-solving program objectives. Since the 
problems with which these provincial programs are concerned all 
reflect the local needs of one or more regions in Ontario, our 
regional development plans must ultimately reflect the program 
objectives being defined by individual departments and their 


budgetary plans for solving these specific problems. 


Rather than duplicate these parallel provincial efforts 
to define program objectives, this report addresses itself to the 
equally important task of supplying the essential regional 
ingredient to what is an overall provincial planning program - 
that is, providing an assessment of priorities among the major 
needs of each zone and total area of the Niagara Region. To 
maintain coordination with program planning and permit inter- 
regional comparison, potential regional needs ais been standard- 


ized and classified in accordance with seven broad functional 
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categories being used for provincial program analysis. An eighth 
functional program category, ''Public Safety," is currently being 
evaluated for county and regional priorities. It will be distributed 


ieee eC a tem Otte loca lure vanew. 


Perhaps in many instances, the priority judgements must be 
considered preliminary. Major efforts have been made to incorporate 
the recommendations of other provincial departments. Since the best 
knowledge of regional needs can often be determined only by those 
who enjoy a day-to-day contact with local problems and aspirations, 
extensive use has been made of the South Ontario Economic Develop- 
ment Council's own five-year program recommendations, the reports of 
the Niagara Regional Advisory Board and the findings of the Haldimand- 


Norfolk Study. 


One of the most important purposes of this report is to 
provide these latter three organizations with the opportunity to 
review their assessment of local priorities, and with the partici- 
pation of local municipalities and private citizens, to assist the 
Ontario Government in achieving a full appreciation of those 
regional conditions to which our plans and provincial budget should 


be directed. 


1. Economic Development Priorities 


This goal aims at assisting the Niagara Region to attain 


its full potential for economic development, consistent with the 
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TABLE 8.1 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PRIORITIES 


Lincoln 
And Niagara 
Wentworth Welland Brant Haldimand Norfolk Region 
Zone Zone Zone Zone Zone 
Needs 1 a 3 4 2 
Increase per capita 
income and productivity M M M H H H 
Reduce out-migration; 
increase population 
growth IL Ib M M M ike 
Reduce unemployment, 
annual and seasonal M M M M M M 
Increase male employment 
opportunities L M M H H M 
Increase female employment 
opportunities H M M H H M/H 
Increase or provide employment 
opportunities for skilled and 
higher education M M M H H M/H 
Increase manufacturing 
employment M M M H H H 
Increase services and 
construction employment M M H H H H 
Increase industry divers- 
ification in each sector H H H H H H 
Increase urban centres 
for industry and services L L L H H M 


H = High Priority, M = Medium Priority, Le=abow Praopity. 
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orderly and rational development of the Province as a whole. 

In particular, total output per worker in all sectors of the 
regional economy should be increased. Controlled population 
growth should be encouraged through reducing out-migration or 
increasing in-migration where deemed necessary. Also very impor- 
tant is the provision of a wide range of employment opportunities 
for all members of the labour force, particularly in the secondary 
and tertiary sectors of the regional economy. Finally, economic 
efficiency should be improved by increasing the number of urban 
centres of a size which permits self-sustained growth in manu- 


facturing and services employment. 


Problem Identification The Niagara Region has tradi- 
tionally owed its prosperity to both its specialized agriculture 
and its locational advantages for certain types of manufacturing. 
Both the specialized fruit growing areas and the tobacco growing 
areas are facing problems, the former from pressures of urban- 

Uncertaihes 
ization, and the latter from the generatprotteme of the tobacco 
industry as a whole. In the manufacturing sector, the Niagara 
Region has not kept pace with Ontario in adding new jobs as old 
industries have stabilized or declined. Over half of the total 


employment in manufacturing is concentrated in slow growth 


industries. 


Seasonality of employment is a particular problem in 
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the ineneiae Norfolk, Haldimand and Brant, where there are 
concentrations of employment in agriculturally based industries. 
Seasonality is also a problem in Lincoln because of the automotive 
industries. Employment opportunities are limited for both men 

and women in Norfolk and Haldimand counties. Female employment 


opportunities are also limited in Wentworth County because of the 
Ad Yo (ee she an 
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predominance of heavy industry in Hamilton. ; ‘there is a shortage 
of skilled tradesmen throughout the Niagara Region, amd With the 
excellent unemployment benefits provided by many companies, the 
mobility of highly skilled workers is very limited. Finally, the 
relatively limited job opportunities for university graduates 
seems to be resulting in an out-migration of such persons from 


the Region. 


Sub-regions within the Niagara Region that have concen- 
trations of slow growth industries and thus an unfavourable indus- 
try mix for long-term growth, are Brant, Lincoln and Welland 
counties. In addition, competition from the high-wage unionized 
industries is causing severe economic stress to many of the 


smaller manufacturers in the Region. 


Technology Technological developments in many of the 
industries in the Region will probably result in a reduced demand 
for unskilled labour. Few of the industries interviewed during 


the Regional Development Branch's Survey of Manufacturing, 
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however, indicated any serious reduction in the numbers of workers 
employed in the immediate future. Many industries indicated, 
however, that they were in the process of or planning to install 
more sophisticated equipment, in particular the application of 


computerization to the production line. 


2. Transportation and Communication Priorities 


This goal aims at providing increased accessibility for 
urban and rural communities in the economical movement of persons 
and goods. More specifically, it is concerned with improving 
accessibility between the various centres of population on the 
one hand and between urban centres and natural resources, recrea- 
tion areas, airports, etc. on the other, through the provision of 
better communication facilities. A further aim is to provide 
comprehensive transportation and communication planning so that 
the most effective combination of modes can be designed to meet 


regional needs. 


Problem Identification While the road system in the 
Niagara Region is well developed, some routes are inadequate to 
carry existing traffic and have insufficient capacity to meet 
anticipated future needs. Improving the road system between 
centres should have high priority at the regional level, and 
particularly in the counties of Lincoln, Welland, Norfolk and 


Haldimand. Tentative solutions to these problems have been proposed in 
various regional transportation planning studies, 
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The Queen Elizabeth Way, which is being upgraded, will 
still not have the capacity to meet future requirements, parti- 
cularly with regard to summer recreation traffic which at present 
accounts for the majority of trips made. Consideration of an 
additional highway orientated towards serving recreation traffic, 
and the improvement of access to recreation areas in general 
should be given a high priority. Simultaneously, measures 
designed to protect the scenic nature of areas of outstanding 
natural beauty, along highways in particular, should be given 


high priority throughout the Region. 


The rural roads in Norfolk and Haldimand may be expected 
to become inadequate in meeting future demands as the new develop- 
ment proceeds in Nanticoke. Highway 6 between Port Dover and 
Hamilton will have a heavy volume of traffic, both cars and trucks, 
as will Highway 3 between Fort Erie and Highway 401. Similarly, 
because of this development rail cargo services should be main- 
tained and improved in Norfolk and Haldimand. The construction 
of a water pipeline to the Brantford area should be given a 


hich priority, 


Technology The adoption of recent technological inno- 
vations in transportation could result in intensifying the 
Region's problems if they are not integrated into an overall 
transportation plan. With proper planning, the Region's potential 
could be enhanced by using transportation as a vital component in 
the structuring of the future spatial distribution of the Region's 


population and activities. 
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The introduction of hovercraft or hydrofoil services on 
the Great Lakes will become increasingly feasible for the trans- 
portation of both goods and people. Hovercraft have an advantage 
over the hydrofoil in that they can be used over either land or 
water, and the winter freezing of the Great Lakes would not inter- 
fere with the provision of regular services. The prowtsidr/ o€- 
services between toronto and the industrial areas omthake Erie— 
via the Mideata Rex} ld reas : “4 
for the tlovement af pensans and goods. With the imminent deve- 
lopment of the Great Lakes Megalopolis and increased interaction 
between its major urban nodes, considerable demand will be 
generated for the development of fast and regular services on the 
Great Lakes. Therefore, it is advisable to plan now for the 
advent of the hovercraft by providing land for the development of 
routes and terminals, and the inevitable economic activities 


which will require land in the immediate vicinity. 


Go-train type services may become desirable to connect 
the major centres of urban population in the Niagara Region. Such 
services would increase accessibility between the centres through 
reducing the time-distance between them and would also reduce road 
congestion. Increased use of containers in the movement of goods 


by rail is highly probable. 


Ships on the Great Lakes have become larger in order 


oF 


to facilitate the handling of bulky goods, and minimize the time 
spent in port. The future size of ships will, to a large extent, 
be governed by the capacity of the canals. In relation to the 
Niagara Region, the Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence Seaway 


will be of particular significance. 


Containerization, which has already become important in 
the movement of general cargo, will continue to increase in 
importance. In order to provide this faster, more convenient 
service to the industries in the Niagara Region, ports will need 


specialized handling facilities. 


The most significant development in air transport in 
recent years has been air freight for semi-bulk goods. The new 
jumbo jet airport to be located in Southern Ontario will benefit 
the industries both in the Niagara Region and in other areas of 


the Province. 


Si Community and Regional Environment Priorities 


This goal is concerned with the development and con- 
servation of the Niagara Region in such a way as to optimize the 


quality of the environment. 


Problem Identification There are many serious environ- 
mental problems throughout the Region. Environmental pollution 


occurs in the form of water pollution (in all counties), and air 


TABLE 8,3 


COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL ENVIRONMENT PRIORITIES 


Lincoln 
And Niagara 
Wentworth Welland Brant Haldimand Norfolk Region 
Zone Zone Zone Zone Zone 
Needs 1 me Zo athe ok 
Municipal water supply M M M H H H 
Municipal sewage treatment H H H H H H 
Reduction of air pollution H H M H H H 
Reduction of scenic pollution H H L L L M 
Reduction of environmental 
pollution by chemicals, pest 
controls H Hi H H H H 
Urban noise abatement i & 2 t ? t 
Protection of prime farmland 
from urban development H H H H H H 
Preservation or prine 
recreation areas H H H H H H 
Protection of fish and wild- 
life habitat H H H H H H 
Reduction of erosion L iF H H H M 
Conservation of prime 
forest resources L L L M M iL 
Use and restoration of 
mineral sites H H M M M M 
Retain open space between 
urban centres H H H H H H 
Prevent urban sprawl along 
highways H H H H H H 
Concentrate urbanization in 
selected centres H H H H H H 
Maintain variety of 
different sized centres 16 ib, 16 H H M 
Maintain quality of urban 
neighbourhoods H H H M M H 
Prepare urban and rural 
land use plans L M M H H H 


H_- High Priority, M = Medium Priority, l= Low Prioniry, 


? - Data not available at present. 
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pollution (in Wentworth, Lincoln and Welland, especially at 
Hamilton). Erosion occurs along the Niagara Escarpment, in the 
Grand River Valley, along parts of Lake Erie and along a number 
of small streams which handle an excessive amount of sewage. 
Protection of fish and wildlife habitat is extremely important 


especially in light of the extensive water pollution in the Region. 


Urban sprawl occurs along a number of urban corridors 
especially in Wentworth, Brant, Lincoln and Welland counties. 
There is also the danger of urban sprawl in Norfolk and Haldimand 
counties associated with future industrial development. It is 
essential that all parts of the Niagara Region have land use 


plans. It is most important that these be coordinated with the 


forthcoming plans being prepared by the Regional Development 


Branch and the Haldimand-Norfolk Study Group. 


Technology Technology may contribute to the realiza- 
tion of these goals. The creation of more efficient air and 
water pollution control devices for industry, and erosion control 
devices seems assured. The development and installation of more 
efficient water purification and sewage disposal equipment will 
also help to solve these problems. The improvement of planning 
techniques and an increasing public awareness of the environmental 
dangers, may result in the creation and implementation of land 


use plans at the local level. 
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4. Social and Economic Welfare 


This goal is directed at general improvement of the 
social and economic environment. The provision of opportunities 
and encouragement for every individual to satisfy his economic, 
physical and psychological needs, is as important as the mainen- 
ance of a climate in which he can develop and retain the qualities 


of self-sufficiency, dignity and self-respect. 


Problem Identification In attempting to improve socio- 
economic conditions for the Niagara Region the following problems 


should be considered; 


ae The levels of per capita income, average income per 
household and average personal income in Norfolk and 
Haldimand counties which are below the regional 


average. 


Dre The differences in standards of living between 
the more urbanized counties of the north and 
northeast, and the more rural counties of the 


southwest. 


oe The inequalities of opportunity for native Indian 
and unskilled immigrant groups, both of which 
are disadvantaged in their search for higher 


incomes. 
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as The inadequacy of housing facilities in many 
areas and the lack of choice in housing for 


lower income families. 


Although it is not possible at present to assign priorities 
for all social and economic welfare priorities, it is hoped that 
information from both the general public and from other government 
departments will enable such a judgement to be made in the near 


future. 


Se Health 


This goal is concerned with the provision of physical and 
mental health services for the population of the Niagara Region at 


minimum public and private cost. 


Problem Identification In the Niagara Region, health 
services merit general improvement as the level of these services 
is below that for the Province as a whole. Only in Wentworth 
County is the level of service above the provincial average. Hos- 
pitals, doctors and dentists are concentrated in the urban areas 
of the northern and northeastern parts of the Region, where the 
facilities are generally excellent. The more rural counties are 
at a great disadvantage both in terms of the time it takes to 
travel to the centres where professional attention is provided, and 


in the range and most effective use of services available. 


HEALTH PRIORITIES 


Needs 


Reduce 


infant mortality 


and other premature 


deaths 


Reduce V.D. and other 
communicable diseases 


Reduce 
dental 


Reduce 
mental 


Reduce 


the incidence of 
caries 


the incidence of 
illness 


the incidence of 


drug addiction 


Improve the medical 
facilities available 


Increase the number of 
doctors, dentists, etc. 


Improve ambulance services 


Reduce public and private 


medical costs 
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TABLE 8.5 


Lincoln 
And 
Wentworth Welland 
Zone Zone 
Ps ape S22 
> ? 
? 2 
2 ? 
2 2 
2 2 
M M 
M M 
2 2 
2 2 


He= High Priority, Mr= Medium Priority. 
? - Data not available at present. 


Brant 


Haldimand Norfolk 


Zone 


sre 


Niagara 


Region 
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6. Education 


This goal aims to provide opportunities and encouragement 
for each individual to achieve the highest intellectual, personal 
and social development of which he is capable. More specifically, 
it aims to improve the level of educational attainment, the quality 


Of faciivtresmand the wlevel one admitereducadedom: 


Problem Identification Survival rates of children reach- 
ing Grade 13 from Grade 9 indicate that children in the Niagara 
Region perform at a very similar level to children in the Province 
as a whole. However, intra-regional disparities exist. Haldimand 
and Norfolk have the lowest proportion of children remaining in 
school until Grade 13 and on this basis these counties should be 
given high priority for educational improvements. Sub-regions 1 
and 2, which perform better than the regional average, are not 


problem areas in this respect. 


A lower student-teacher ratio could improve the quality 
of education by permitting greater individual attention, but there 
are significant exceptions. For example: 

"in a small school with only a few rooms....a 

lower student-teacher ratio may exist with 
one teacher teaching all courses in several 


grades to a few pupils and accordingly unable 
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TABLE 8.6 

EDUCATIONAL PRIORITIES 
Lincoln 
And Niagara 
Wentworth Welland Brant Haldimand Norfolk Region 
Zone Zone Zone Zone Zone 

Needs il Z 3 4 5 
Reduce secondary 
school dropouts L L M H L M 
Reduce pupil/teacher 
ratios M 1b M M ab. M 
Upgrade smaller secondary 
schools q ? fs i ke M 
Increase post-secondary 
enrollment ? & fe te a M 
Increase adult education 
courses Me iy Ib H H M 


H - High Priority, M - Medium Priority, L - Low Priority. 
? - Data not available at present. 
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to give as much individual attention as ina 
larger metropolitan school with higher student- 


1 
Tedche me GcatlOsmay 


At the regional level, the student-teacher ratio at the 
secondary school level compares favourably with the Province, but 
is somewhat higher for elementary schools. A reduction in the 
student-teacher ratio should be given medium priority in Wentworth, 


Brant and Haldimand. 


Students in the southern and southwestern parts of the 
Niagara Region have very limited educational opportunities at the 
post-secondary level. It is very difficult for students to attend 
a university or community college while living at home because of 


ENeGmCUSEaneCen™ Ena emlasm EOMmDeMEaviclMlocds 
te Reereational and) Cultural Priorittires 


This goal is concerned with increasing the recreational 


and cultural opportunities in the Niagara Region. 


Problem Identification Recreational and cultural ameni- 
ties are of great importance to the Niagara Region since a large 


part of the regional economic activity involves tourism. The 


Economic Council of Canada, Sixth Annual Review, 
Perspective 1975, (Ottawa: Queen's Printer), 1969, p.133. 


RECREATION AND CULTURE 


Needs 


Increase provincial parks 


Increase regional and 
municipal parks 


Increase public facilities 
fOIn? 
Campsites 
Hiking trails 
Picnic areas 
Boating facilities 
Swimming facilities 
Snowmobile and ski trails 


Scenic drives 


Outdoor and indoor 
group sports 


Increase private facilities 
for resorts 


Increase private facilities 
for weekend and vacation 
cottages 


Increase and improve 
libraries 


Increase and improve 
art galleries, museums 


Increase and improve TV 
and radio stations 


Increase and improve weekly 
and daily newspapers 


Preserve historic sites 
and buildings 
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Zone 


oe 


M 


TABLE 8.7 

Lincoln 

And 

Wentworth Welland Brant 

Zone Zone 
CEP peeked Ae 

M M 

H H 

H H 

H H 

H H 

H H 

H H 

M M 

H H 

? B 

H H 

H H 

? ? 

M M 

2? fi 

? ? 

M M 


Haldimand Norfolk 


H - High Priority, M - Medium Priority, L - Low Priority. 


2 


- Data not available at present. 


Niagara 


Region 
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population of the Region and of the areas in Ontario and North 
America which contribute tourists and tourist dollars is rapidly 
increasing. It is, therefore, important that the recreational and 
cultural facilities for these tourists expand at least as quickly 
as the demand. Also, as leisure time increases, so recreational 
and cultural activities will increase. The Niagara Region will be 
under very heavy pressure to meet these needs. Since recreation 
has in the past provided a very good source of regional income, its 


future development should be encouraged. 


The most easily identifiable problems for expansion are 
created by soaring land acquisition costs, which make it difficult 
to meet the need for more regional and municipal parks, for increased 
private facilities for resorts and for scenic drives along the 
Escarpment. The quality of the facilities, however, is often more 
unsatisfactory than the quantity. Poor quality resulting from 
environmental pollution frequently impedes expansion. Consequently, 
swimming and boating facilities suffer from the high levels of water 


pollution throughout the Region. 


The cultural facilities should also be expanded, for example, 
the Shaw Festival at Niagara-on-the-Lake. The maintenance of his- 
toric sites and buildings is particularly important and should be 


continued. 
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Technology Technological innovation in the field of 
environmental and pollution control will add great impetus to the 


development and expansion of recreational facilities. 


Overall Regional Priorities Many of the problems being 
faced by the Region are due to the fact that the Niagara Peninsula 
is an old, well-established area. Many of its facilities, both 
public and private date back to the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Rapid rates of technological change are making many of 


Eneser facilities obsolete, 


It should also be remembered that in addition to serving 

its own needs the Region is and has been for the past century serv- 
ing certain provincial and national needs. Its location, for 
example, has resulted in the Region being used as an international 
crossroads. Many of the problems, therefore, which are associated 
with both land and water transportation are of national and provin- 
cial as well as of regional origin. Its unique combination of 
natural resources together with its close OG Ee to Metro Toronto, 
have resulted in the Region's emergence as a provincial recreation 


area. Hence problems associated with recreation are of provincial 


as well as regional responsibility. 


Its fruit-growing industry and its non-metallic mineral 


extraction industries are among the only such industries in the 


OVERALL REGIONAL PRIORITIES 


Needs 
Economic development 


Transportation and 
communication 


Community and regional 
environment 


Social and economic 
welfare 


Public safety 
Health 
Education 


Recreation and culture 


H - High Priority, M - Medium Priority. 


TABLE 8.8 


Wentworth 


Zone 
il 


M 


? - Data not available at present. 
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Haldimand 


Norfolk Region 


Lincoln 
And 
Welland Brant 
Zone Zone 
ee ae 
H H 
H M 
H M 
M M 
fe uy 
M M 
M M 
H H 


M/H 


Niagara 
Zone 
os 
H H 
H H 
H H 
M/H M/H 
2 % 
H M 
H M 
H H 


ee 


Province. Hence their continued existence should be a matter of 


provincial as well as regional concern. 


The same is true for the general environmental problems 
facing the Region. They are in part at least the result of user- 
pressures originating outside the Region. The table of regional 
objectives represents a preliminary evaluation of overall regional 


Priorities. 
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